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THE THAMES EMBANKMENTS. 


THREE years ago, we took occasion to comment on 
what had not been done by the metropolis towards 
the formation of a Thames Embankment. No act 
of parliament had at that time been obtained, and 
no one knew whether the ‘verdant mud’ of our 
invaluable river was to remain untouched for 
another generation or two, fouling the water, and 
tainting the air. We are better off now; and 
although Mr Bazalgette will not allow mere idlers 
to roam about the place, go down into caissons, 
climb up and down the scaffolding, and poke into 
the holes and corners, there is much that any one 
may see, from various stand-points here and 
there, really wonderful as examples of river-side 
engineering, on the Middlesex side of the Thames 
between Blackfriars and Westminster Bridges. 

So far as the legislature is concerned, the 
| matter was managed thus: Those who reside 
within a certain number of miles from St Paul’s 
have long paid certain coal-duties, which render 
coals rather a dear article in London, but which 
have enabled the corporation to make certain 
public improvements in and around the city. The 
House of Commons, in 1861, agreed that those 
duties should remain in force several years longer, 
to provide a fund for defraying the cost of a 
Thames Embankment. In the same year, a com- 
mittee of the House examined a huge mass of 
projects for this great work, selected one of them, 
and recommended that the Chief Commissioner of 
Works should apply for a bill in 1862, limiting 
the scheme to the space included between Black- 
friars and Westminster Bridges, on the Middlesex 
side of the river. The year 1862 came, and with 
it an act of parliament embodying the recom- 
mendations of the committee. There is to be a 


solid embankment frorn Westminster Bridge to | 
the Temple, and an open viaduct thence to Black- | 
friars Bridge, extending one, two, three, and even 


four hundred feet within what used to be high- 


water mark, There is to be a public roadway | 


There will be approach-roads, forty feet in width, 
to the embankment from Surrey, Norfolk, and 
Arundel Streets ; a diagonal road from Wellington 
Street to the embankment near Charing Cross 
Bridge; short streets out of this road to Villiers, 
Buckingham, Salisbury, and Cecil Streets, and 
another to Whitehall Place; a road from Whitehall 
to the embankment near Whitehall Stairs; and a 
new street, in prolongation of the embankment, 
from Blackfriars to Cannon Street. The manage- 
ment of the undertaking was intrusted to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works; and as the act only 
laid down general conditions, the Board proceeded 
to settle the details. 

Then it was that Mr Bazalgette set his brains to 
work. He had already been intrusted with the 
Main Drainage Scheme, and now he was appointed 
engineer of the Thames Embankment. He reported 
to the Board how he would proceed. He would 
begin at the northern abutment of Westminster 
Bridge, in a line with the beautiful terrace fronting 
the Houses of Parliament. He would run his 
embankment in a slightly curved line to the 
brick pier on the Middlesex side of Charing Cross 
Bridge ; at one part (Scotland Yard), four hundred 
feet out into the river. He would then run it 
to the first pier of Waterloo Bridge, so far dis- 
regarding the curve of the river as to carry 
the embankment, opposite Buckingham Street, 
no less than four hundred and fifty feet within 
the old high-water mark. He would carry it to 
the Temple Gardens (very much against the wish, 
it is whispered, of the Templars), where it would be 
two hundred feet from the shore. He would carry 
the embankment under the arches or levels of 
Waterloo and Charing Cross Bridges, but with con- 
venient approach-roads to those levels ; and would 
mount it on columns from the Temple to Chatham 
Place, Blackfriars. He would form his magnificent 
public roadway on the river-margin of the em- 
bankment, put his low-level sewer underneath, 
and reclaim all the muddy ground behind by filling 
in with solid earth. The Board took all this into 


along the whole extent, a hundred feet wide on | consideration; and then, in 1863, Mr Bazalgette 


the embankment, and seventy on the viaduct. | 


prepared elaborate plans and sections, shewing how 


Aa 
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beautiful the embankment will be when finished, 
and enabling contractors to make tenders for 
executing the work. 

What odd things these tenders are! For a 
particular portion of the work, the estimates varied 
so widely that the difference between the lowest 
and the highest was no less than L.185,000 
(L.495,000 and 1,680,000); for, of course, the 
same work and the same materials. As our river- 
banks are none too ornate, Mr Bazalgette wisely 
resolved that his embankment should be beauti- 
ful as well as useful. The seven thousand 
feet (a little under a mile and a half) of length 
will be divided by the bridges into three sections, 
each of which is to be treated as a separate 
design, with steam-boat piers and landing-places 
as prominent features in the architectural effect. 
These piers and landing-places will be at the foot 
of the several bridges, and also at intermediate 
points, and will be the subject of much architec- 
tural and sculpturesque display. The beautiful 
Water-gate at the end of Buckingham Street, 
attributed to Inigo Jones, is to be brought into 
requisition at one of the landing-places. The 
‘ dummies’ of the principal steam-boat piers will not 
be allowed to break the line of beauty by their 
ugliness ; they will be partly concealed behind 
massive granite piers, brought out beyond the 
general line of the embankment, carried up to a 
height of thirty feet above the roadway, and pos- 
sibly enriched with bas-reliefs and groups of 
statuary. One’s mouth almost waters to read of 
such things; accustomed, as we are, to the 
hideous expanse of mud in those regions. 

Half-way between Waterloo and Charing Cross 
Bridges, it is proposed to construct a flight of 
landing-steps sixty feet wide, projecting into the 
river, and flanked at each end with massive piers, 
rising a little above the level of the roadway. At 
other spots, the straight line will be effectively 
broken by massive blocks of granite, to carry orna- 
mental lamps, and by seated recesses for prome- 
naders. The roadway at the top will comprise a 
carriage-way of seventy feet, and two foot-pave- 
ments of fifteen feet each. At a short distance 
below its surface will be an arched subway, to 
contain gas and water pipes, and perhaps electric 
wires ; and below this, again, will be the low-level 
sewer, with a vast labyrinth of storm-water cham- 
bers, weirs, penstock chambers, intercepting drains, 
and storm-outlets. The relative levels of these 
several works will be as follow: the roadway, four 
feet above high-water mark ; the subway, six feet, 
and the sewer, eighteen feet, below high-water mark. 
And then, to add to the vastness of the under- 
taking, there has been an act passed for a railway 
along the whole line of the embankment, sunk in 
the bowels of the reclaimed foreshore, but on the 
shoreward side of the roadway, subway, and sewer. 

A person standing on Westminster Bridge, and 
looking over, would gather but little idea of the 
manner of constructing the Thames Embankment, 
unless he were told something of the ABC of the 
matter beforehand. Nay, if he were picking his 


way along and about the works themselves, he 
would be almost equally embarrassed by the wilder- 
ness of piles, staging, tramways, travelling-cranes, 
steam-engines, locomotives, men, horses, carts, tim- 
ber, mud, and rubbish. Mr Furness is constructing 
3740 feet of the embankment, from Westminster 
Bridge to Waterloo ; while Mr Ritson is respon- 
sible for 1976 feet, from Waterloo Bridge to Temple 
Gardens. Between them, what used to be called 
the foreshore of the river, between high-water and 
low-water levels, is converted into a wild, confused 
mass of mechanism and rubbish. Let us pick our 
way, and see in what fashion the operations are 
being conducted. 

The first thing, of course, is to build a river- 
wall, marking out the line within which water is 
not to come when all is finished. This river-wall is 
being constructed in two ways—partly on the old- 
style plan of coffer-dams, partly on the new-style 
plan of caissons. Either will do; and the con- 
tractors and engineers exercise their judgment as 
to which will be the more suitable in particular 

of the river. A coffer-dam is made by driving 
ar down into the bed of the river a double row of 
ponderous timbers ; those in each row being as close 
together as they can be; and the space between 
the two rows being filled in with well-rammed 
puddle-clay. When such a wood-and-clay barrier 
is thoroughly well made, it keeps out the water 
with wonderful efficiency. If this is done in sec- 
tions, the water can be bee out from behind 
each section in turn ; and thus the bricklayers and 
masons can set to work to construct the permanent 
river-wall. 

But the caisson system is more remarkable and 
interesting. Instead of timber-piles, there are 
forced down into the bed of the river iron caissons. 
These caissons are oval cylinders, built up piece- 
meal. The longer axis of the oval is lengthwise of 
the river; and there are grooves and tongues which 
enable the cylinders to fit closely edge to edge, or 
side by side, with each other, to form a continuous 
straight row—something like the pipes of a mouth- 
organ, except that they are all about the same 
length. The cylinders are about twelve feet across 
in one direction, and seven in the other. They 
are built up in pieces about four feet and a half high ; 
and as these pieces are placed vertically one upon 
another, each cylinder may be made of any height 
that is necessary. Each piece of caisson, or section 
of cylinder, is forced down by heavy weights placed 
atop of it. The lowest is carried down so deeply 
into the bed of the river as to supply a good foun- 
dation for the others to rest upon; and every 
successive layer, when riveted by flanged joints, is 
weighted down until the whole cylinder can sink 
no further. The earth from the inside is scooped 
out by a simple dredging-machine ; and this enables 
the caissons to sink further and further. New 
lengths are piled one upon another, until the lower- 
most is driven into the London clay as far as it can 
go. If his vertical and horizontal joints are made 
water-tight, the engineer knows that such a cylinder 
as this, large as it is, may be pumped dry. When 
this is done, any one going down into a caisson need 
scarcely get his boots wetted ; for the London clay 
is obstinately impervious to water. The caisson 
or re being pumped dry, the lower part of it 
is filled solid with concrete, and the joints between 
the adjacent caissons are made thoroughly water- 
tight. When a hundred or two hundred feet of 
such a line of caissons has been formed, a return- 
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wall is carried towards the shore, partially enclos- 
ing a certain area. The tidal water is allowed to 
flow out of this area, and is not allowed to re-enter; 
and there is thus laid bare a muddy e , which 
the embankment-builders will know how to treat. 
As the works go on, with earth and mud instead of 
water behind the caissons, the upper sections of 
each caisson are one by one removed to a level 
some little distance below low-water mark. The 
caissons do not themselves constitute the permanent 
river-wall. The wall is built close to them on the 
landward side, and rests upon a bed of concrete 
fourteen feet below low water, and several feet thick. 
The main of the wall is brick, but there is a 
ite-facing from the top down to two feet below 
erwates. he blocks of beautiful Scotch granite 
used for this purpose average about two tons each. 
The lower portions of caisson, filled up solid with 
concrete, will not exactly form of the wall 
itself, but are left as outer protection to the footi 
of the wall. The parapet of the wall, when finish: 
will be seven feet above high-water level; and as 
there is a difference of seventeen feet between high 
and low water in that part of the Thames, we shall 
be able to see the water twenty-four feet beneath 
at low tide over the parapet. Yes, the water; for 
there will be no mud visible all the way from 
Westminster Bridge to Blackfriars—a very plea- 
sant change assuredly, for which we shall be ready 
to thank Mr Bazalgette heartily when the time 
comes. 

The wall, whether built by caisson or by coffer- 
dam, is the great work ; all else is comparatively 
easy engineering. The vast drained space behind 
the wall will gradually be filled up with earth, 
except the spaces requisite for the low-level sewer, 
the subway, and the railway. And then the embank- 
ment-road, and the carriage-way, and the foot- 
mere, and the alcoved seats, and the steam- 

t piers, and the water-stairs, and the laid-out 
gardens, and the (possible) handsome houses and 
shops in certain places, and the transverse and 
diagonal roads of approach from the Strand and 
Whitehall—all will come in due time. 

The amount of material used up, and of plant 
employed, is enormous. The five steam-boat piers 
at the three bridges (Westminster, Charing com, 
and Waterloo), and those which will occupy the 
gap from Waterloo to Blackfriars, will alone absorb 
a vast amount of ite for the stairs and massive 
piers. Down to September 1865, Mr Furness has 
used, for his portion of the work alone, 420,000 
cubic feet of timber, 30,000 cubic feet of granite, 
and 70,000 feet more are ready for immediate use ; 
he has ten large chain-pumps to pump out water, 
and thirty steam-engines to do bounea? work of 
various kinds ; he has laid upwards of 20,000,000 
bricks, and used 280,000 cwt. of cement ; he has 
dug out 250,000 cubic yards of excavated earth, 
and has thrown in a great deal more. This new 
earth he obtains from two sources: the Trinity 
House is anxious to get rid of the mud dredged up 
every day from the Thames; and the railway 
contractors are anxious to get rid of the dry 


rubbish obtained from the vast railway works at’ 


Farringdon Street, Smithfield, Cannon Street, 
Finsbury, and elsewhere. Mr Ritson, in the eastern 
section of the work, is employing coffer-dams rather 
than caissons ; but the two rival systems are being 
pushed on with about equal energy ; and in 1867 
we shall see—what we shall see. Already it is 
clearly ascertained that the Thames is not so foul 
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as it was two or three years ago ; the Main Drainage 
works at oe and Crossness carry out to a dee 
and wide of the river that refuse which 

to afflict the metropolis ; while the filthy muddy 


strip of foreshore is gradually disa 5 ae 
the time of writing these lines MOctober), Mr 


Furness has nearly finished 1100 feet of the line 
of caissons, and has filled in nearly 400,000 cubic 
yards of earth behind it; while Mr Ritson has 
worked on so rapidly, that he has shut out the 
water from behind nearly the whole le of his 
coffer-dams, from Waterloo Bridge to the Temple. 

As if there were not complexity enough in this 
remarkable undertaking, there is a new item, in 
the shape of a railway transverse or at right angles 
to the line of cuhenbaninh Certain people, with 
money in their pockets, have had the wisdom to 
believe that a railway will ‘pay’ from Waterloo 
Station to Whitehall—perhaps the shortest distinct 
and separate undertaking that railway-folks have 

et ventured upon. It may pay ; let us tem it will; 
but, at all events, the passengers are to be blown 
through a tube, as they were in the experimental 
bit of Pneumatic Railway laid down last year in 
the grounds of the Crystal Palace. The tube will 
start from somewhere in or near the Waterloo 
Station, will dive under the Thames, will go under 
the embankment at the low-level sewer, then 
under the Inner Circle Railway, and will em 
into light in the vicinity of Scotland Yard or 
Whitehall. Verily, the engineers and workmen 
will have enough to do to manage that their road- 
way, their subway, their low-level sewer, their 
intercepting drains, their storm-overflows, their 
approach-roads, and their two railways, shall not 
clash with one another ! 

The south side of the Thames, too, is to have 
its share, though only a humble one, in these 
em i improvements. Three years ago, 
Lambeth became jealous ; she heard loud talking 
about the doings over the way, and claimed that, 
to some extent at least, she should share in the 
benefit. Accordingly, the government appointed a 
commission to report on the best mode of improving 
the South or Surrey side of the river. The com- 
missioners recommended that an embankment 
should be made from Westminster Bridge to 
Battersea Park, two miles long; that it should 
consist of a roadway, four feet and a half above 
high-water level, and seventy feet wide ; that it 
should be nen a solid embankment, but should 
be an ornamental viaduct opposite the new Houses 
of Parliament, and open ing from the London 
Gas-works to Nine Elms; that the bed of the © 
river along the whole length of the embankment 
should be dredged to a uniform level of five feet 
below low-water mark; and that all the len 
of southern shore east of Westminster Bridge 
should be left for future consideration. Mr - 
gette afterwards declared that the southern side 
must be embanked sooner or later, all the way to 
London Bridge ; as otherwise the improved wash 
of the tide and current, occasioned by the Northern 
Embankment, will knock the wharfs and other 

rojections to pieces. In 1863, an act was passed 
for the first instalment of a Southern Embankment. 
It is to extend only from Westminster Bridge to 
the vicinity of Vauxhall Bridge. There is to bea 
footway, but not a carriage-way, along the 
embankment ; there are to be new approach-roads 
to the footway from the existing streets ; and the 
river, by being widened in some parts and narrowed 
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in others, and by help of plentiful dredging, is to 
be made much more uniform than it is at 


— 
The Metropolitan Board of Works tell us that this | garden. 
| embankment is just now commenced. 


THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,’ &c. 
CHAPTER XL.—RUPERTS MAGIC MIRROR. 


Tue week which Grace Clyffard had meted to her 
niece as the interval of rest before her day of trial, 
and that which Raymond also had assigned as the 

riod necessary for the completion of his own 

esigns, had slowly worn away. Every day Mildred 

ror), wae comforted by meeting with her husband, 
yet every day cast down by finding him so bent on 
punishing his wily step-mother. As though, in 
executing the sacred task of an Avenger, he felt 
removed from human ills, he seemed to see no 
dangers in his path, no matter how obvious they 
might be ; and when they were pointed out, made 
light of them. True, he said, Cator had suddenly 
come upon him in the cave. What then? The 
man had scarcely ever seen him in his life ; was it 
likely he should identify a wandering artist, who 
had let his torch burn out in his enthusiastic 
admiration of the Cathedral Chamber, with dead 
Raymond Clyffard ? 

‘But he must have known that you and I were 
here together, urged Mildred anxiously. 

‘Yes; but I assured him that, worn out by a 
long ramble over Ribble, I had been asleep for 
hours on this yielding sand. The fellow was quite 
satisfied, I do assure you, love.’ 

Mildred was far from satisfied: but there was 
something of impatience in her husband’s tone she 
had never observed before, which cautioned her 
not to dispute the matter. She had that faculty 
of knowing where contradiction is hopeless, and 
argument worse than injudicious, which, in a 
woman, is so rare. This submission to her hus- 
band’s opinion begat in time (as it will always do, 
if, O wives of England, you would only try it !) a 
certain confidence in it. 

Matters went on upon the fifth night at Clyffe, 
and stagnated during the fifth day, precisely the 
same as they had done at first ; Lucy continued to 
be respectful, and even kind; and Mrs Clyffard, 
according to promise, kept herself so completely 
out of her niece’s sight, that Mildred lost that sense 
of insecurity which had taken such complete pos- 
session of her upon her arrival, and even began to 
think that nothing after all might happen worse 
than had already taken place, until the hour of her 
release came round. She had taken one of the old 
books from the library, and contrived by its help 
to pass a weary hour or two. It was a tale written 
in imitation of those of the Round Table, about 
errant knights and captive ladies, and perhaps she 
found some application in it to her own case, which 
lent an interest it would not have otherwise 
possessed. At all events, it so far won her atten- 
tion as to make her put a slip of paper in the 
volume overnight to mark her place, and on the 


morrow after breakfast, she turned to it with some | 


curiosity to see how Sir Eglamour or Sir Bedevire 
acquitted himself under certain circumstances. 
she opened the book, she perceived that the paper 
which she had left therein was no longer viank, 
bat scrawled over by the nameless friend whose 
handwriting was now become so familiar to her. 


As | 


The hour which you dred draws nigh, but do not 
fear it. Rupert Clyffard awates you in the rose- 
» but 7 shall be there too. It is better to go 
forth at once and meet him, than that your aunt 
should send you forth. You must get the paper signed 
according to her wish. Leave your child within 
doors, and do not refer to your marriage, if you love 
your life. 


Like some condemned wretch who, having striven 
since his sentence to forget his inexorable doom, is 
suddenly reminded of it when there is not an hour 
left that he can call his own, so Mildred shivered 
and sank down in hopeless terror. Why had she 
lingered in that dreadful house, when escape had 
so often offered itself? Why cherished the foolish 
notion that what Grace Clytiard had once designed 
would not be carried out! Why have promised, 
no matter in what straits, to play this evil and 
false part with Raymond’s brother? Her husband, 
indeed, had not said ‘Nay,’ but only because he 
thought to have by this time rendered such an 
interview unnecessary. Nay, the week was not yet 
out. It was the morrow which her pitiless aunt 
had appointed for this dreadful interview. Why, 
therefore, should she meet Rupert now? Who 
knew what help or change the next day and night 
might bring forth? But yet her unknown Well- 
wisher, whom she had no cause to doubt, advised 
her to see her brother-in-law at once. And was 
it not well to thus anticipate the commands of Mrs 
Clytfard at a time when, for all Grace knew, Milly 
was still clasped in her mother’s arms ? 

The windows of the library looked upon the 
terrace only ; but opening one of them, and putting 
out her head, she could catch sight of the rose-garden, 
or rather, for it was a sunk square, of any person 
who chanced to be walking in it. Yes, Rupert 
Clytfard was there, in the hunting costume he had 
worn the previous night, walking rapidly to and 
fro, and cutting at the leafless plants with his 
whip-lash. He had evidently not been to bed at 
all. His face, even at that distance, shewed as 
though he had not known rest for weeks; and 
always as his hasty steps brought him to the end 
of his restricted walk, he looked up anxious] 
towards a window which she felt was that which 
had wont to be her own. He was evidently keep- 
ing an appointment, as he thought, with some one 
who had not yet come. Then it came into her 
mind that he had made some such appointment 
with herself in that very place the day previous 
to her elopement with his brother. Mildred 
hurried back to her own chamber, and muttering 
| something of having left her book behind her, put 
| the child into Lucy’s arms, and then returned 
}alone. She well knew that without Milly she 
| would never be suspected by her attendant of any 
| attempt to leave the castle. 

Rupert was still there, but walking faster and 
| faster, like some poor pent-up animal in its narrow 
|eage. Mildred dared not look again, lest her 
| resolution should give way, but hurried to the 
| western postern, and let herself out. With 
|a firm step, though with a beating heart, she 
walked along the terrace towards*Rupert ; but he 
| did not hear her. She would not have used that 
way had she dwelt in her old room, and therefore 
he did not look for her in that direction. She had 
time to observe him thoroughly as he crossed and 
| recrossed the little square. The last time she had 
beheld him, he had but lately recovered from @ 
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long and dangerous illness, but he had then been 


THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. 


healthful and well-looking by contrast with his 
present appearance. His cheeks had fallen in, and 
were ghastly pale; his thin fair moustache, all 
unkempt and straggling, hung like hoar-frost upon 
his lip; his hair was white as snow. There 
was nothing about him of youth or beauty left. 
But his eyes burned like living coals—so fiercely 
that Mildred involuntarily stopped as she caught 
sight of their strange fire. At that moment, he 
turned and saw her. With a joyful cry, he took 
the few stone steps that led up from the rose- 
garden at a single bound, and stood beside her 
on the terrace. 

‘ At last, at last!’ he cried triumphantly. ‘ Ah, 
Heaven, how I have wearied for you!’ He seized 
her hand; then, as if controlling himself by a 
strong effort, raised it respectfully to his lips. 
‘You are not yet mine,’ said he; ‘I kissed you the 
other day, and you were angry. That makes me 
sad, as it pains you, my dearest, to see me wrathful. 
I was wroth just now because you did not come. 
I thought they kept you from me—She, or They ; 
and that turns my blood to flame. Your own 
aunt, too, your own mother’s sister, else—— But 
there, I am not angry now. I am so happy, 
Mildred, that all seems like Spring.’ 

‘It is spring, Rupert.’ 

‘ Ay, true; Spring with us, dearest, and with all 
fond lovers, although to the world who are neither 
wooed nor wooers, it is still Winter. Is it to-day, 
or to-morrow, that we two marry? See, I have 
gathered you a posy. Sweets to the sweet, they 
say. Now, give me one rose back again, that I 
may put it in my button-hole ; or, since it has no 
blossom, into my bosom. That is where the true 
roses bud and bloom. But I do not like those 
black clothes, my darling. Why do you wear 
them?’ Such a chill crept over Mildred at these 
words as numbed her brain ; until that moment, 
the thought, of her being in widows weeds had 
never struck her. Fortunately, Rupert answered 
for her. ‘It is not fit’ he said, ‘to mourn the 
dead so long. My father was an old man, too, 
and old men must expect death; it is the young 
who shrink from the grim mower. Your Aunt 
Grace, poor thing, is likely to die early, 

‘Indeed, Rupert. Why so?’ 

‘Well, that is between you and me and the 
terrace-wall here. Or, stay; come here into the 
yew-tree arbour. I will then tell you some news: 
I will forecast the future. We shall be one to-day 
or to-morrow ; and man and wife should have no 
secrets. And, by the by, talking of that, I dreamed 
last night—of all the dreadful dreams—that you 
were married, and to whom, think you? To 
whom?’ They had crossed the rose-garden, and 
stood in the huge arbour, enclosed in thick and 
close walls of yew. The madman held her at 
arms-length, and griped her hard, but not in 
anger; he gazed upon her shrinking face with a 
good-natured smile, as one who asks ariddle. ‘I 
knew you would never guess, cried he at last; 
‘for who would ever think of Raymond? And 
yet, I dreamed that you were Raymond’s wife, not 
mine ; and when I woke—now, listen, for this is 
what I have brought you here for—I saw my own 
brother’s face—— What’s that ?’ 

In an instant, the grave and solemn look with 
which he had spoken the last few words was 
replaced by one of keen suspicion, then, again, by 
one of mocking mirth. 


‘Ha, ha, my friend; what! you are listening 
are you?’ Like a boy that plays at hide-and-seek, 
he ran out of the arbour, and searched it round 
and round. ‘Did you not hear a twig snap, 
Mildred ?’ inquired he. 

‘No, Rupert.’ 

But in the brief space that he had been absent, 
she had heard something else—a whisper from she 
knew not whom, and coming from she knew not 
whence, which said: ‘Fear not; you are not 
alone. Hide your wedding-ring.’ 

‘You heard nothing, Mildred? Good. Your 
ears are trustworthy, whereas I hear so many 
things; voices in the night-air, and at all times 
our wedding-bells. They give me the headache, 
dearest ; yet, if I heard them not, I should have 
heartache. “ Married to-morrow, married to-morrow, 
married to-morrow,” is what they are always saying. 
But why not “ To-day ?”—why not to-day, I say?’ 

He snatched her little wrist, and squeezed it in 
his trembling fingers as in a vice. But for the 
unseen presence of her unknown friend, her power 
of speech would have frozen as before. As it was, 
she whispered huskily : ‘ Because we agreed upon 
To-morrow.’ 

‘That’s well; for you never deceived me, 
Mildred, as one did. That is why your Aunt 
Grace will never be long-lived.’ 

‘Why so, Rupert, since she is a young woman 
still?’ 

‘Well, to most persons—to all, in fact, but you 
—I should say, that’s my secret. There was once 
a secret kept from me by all the world, and now 
I have one of my own. You have heard of second- 
sight; that is nothing to the faculty which I 
sess. I can count one, two, three’ (he checked the 
numbers slowly off upon his fingers, but never 
taking his eyes off hers), ‘four for certain, and 
perhaps five living folks; and I foretell that those 
—— will all die early, and two of them young, 

have seen their faces, still, and pale, and cold. 
Now, where do you think I have seen their faces? 
Come now, guess. It’s a brave riddle. Not in the 
fire, though there are men’s faces there, but those 
are dead already ; not in the air, though there are 
faces there too, but those are devils. Let me whisper 
in your ear, for I hear creakings—on my razor- 
blade. I thought it would astonish you. at has 
been my magic crystal, my patent foreshadowing 
looking-glass, for many a day. I bought it with 
my first money long ago, before I wanted it for 
shaving. You see I don’t shave now, because they 
have taken away my razors, as they think, and 
with them the most gladsome sight that memory 
or sunbeam have got to shew me—the faces of the 
men I want to kill. They are not all men. Look 
you—for I always carry it about with me—here is 
a woman's face. Do you not know it?’ 

‘Yes, I know it, Rupert; but you would not 
hurt me?’ 

She gazed upon the blade, whereon was mirrored 
a beautiful face indeed—her own—but white with 
terror, and the lips parted with the beginning of a 
prayer. 

‘Hurt you, my Mildred? Nay, I love you 
so, that while you speak and breathe upon the 
steel, her hateful features fade away. But now—see 
—they come again ; the hard blue eyes—the silken 
mesh of hair in which she trapped my father—the 
lips that ——— lies—the lily neck that I will 
squeeze some day. She is blotted out by quite a 


mist of blood, and then comes Clement—the fat- 
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faced shrinking fool. How that man fears me, 
Mildred! I will kill him too, yet not too quickly, 
but as the cat plays with the mouse. Here’s that 
devil Cator ; now I fear him. He has chains about 
him, whips and locks ; he shut up Unele Cyril, the 
only sane man in our family, and then murdered 
him. Now, for murderers, the law says “ Death.”’ 

‘The law, Rupert; but you are not the law,’ 
pleaded Mildred —— ‘Yours are wicked 
thoughts. Ifyou indeed feel tempted to do these 
people hurt, give me the razor.’ 

‘To-morrow, not to-day. Before I marry, I must 
wipe out old scores. My fear is that, having once 

n, there will be no end; for No. 4 (I always 
him that, but he may be No. 5) is certain 
as the rest. You see him, don’t you?’ 

*No, Rupert ; I do not wish to look upon that 
thing again.’ 

‘Ha, ha!’ laughed the madman softly. ‘ Look 
at me, then. Here is No. 4. I am short-lived, 
like the rest. That is why you are wearing widow's 
weeds already. I thought it was for Raymond. 
There, I’ve pained you now. I thoaght so only 
in my dream. I dreamed that Raymond married 
you, and so it happened that this very morning 
whose face should come out on my magic crystal 
but poor Raymond’s! But it was dimmer than the 
rest, and therefore I have my doubts.’ 

‘Would you kill your own brother, Rupert, and 
ruin your immortal soul?’ asked Mildred, laying 
her hand upon his arm, and looking at him with 
such solemn, earnest eyes, that Rupert’s drooped 
their lids. 

* Well, as to that,’ returned he, stripping the rose- 
branch still in Mildred’s hand of its few leafless 
twigs ; ‘ Grace Clyffard—who is the devil, you know 
—has promised me that, if I sign a certain parch- 
ment, all will be well with me, and safer than any 
priest could make it.’ 

Sign it, Rupert.’ 

‘You say so?’ exclaimed the madman eagerly. 
‘Then that is enough, otherwise, because she has 
plagued me with her “ Sign, sign” ever since—well, 
since yesterday; but there’s something wrong 
there—I would never have done it. I will settle 
that at once ; and would it not be rare to sign it 
with But that’s my secret. Have you any 
other commands, my love, my bride ?’ 

* Yes, . 4: For my sake, I pray you to do no 
harm to Clyffard, nor to any other of those 
you spoke of. Now promise me, as you are a 
gentleman.’ 

‘Ay, there’s the rub; some people can make 
promises and break them, which I never can. Well 
—I will promise you to sign with ink, not blood, 
and to let Mrs Clyffard and the fat-faced fool and 
Cator live—until to-morrow. Give me your arm.— 
No, not a day longer.—Hush! the peacock listens 
yonder ; he has a thousand eyes to see with, and 
what he hears he tells. 


CHAPTER XLI.—MILDRED’S FLIGHT. 


After parting, she scarce knew how, with Rupert 
at the west postern, Mildred flew to her own 
chamber with a mind divided between thankfulness 
and terror. She was deeply grateful that the dread 
interview—so infinitely worse than anything she 
had been prepared for—had come to any end not 
immediately tragical ; while she trembled for the 
consequences which it foreshadowed. It was clearly 
her duty to warn her enemy, Grace, of the imminent 


il that threatened her, as well as Clement 
and Cator, at the hands of this unhappy mad- 
man. But her own Raymond, although his danger 
did not seem to be so instant, was to be warned 
also. What if, after setting her aunt upon her guard, 
Mrs Clyffard—having obtained, in the meantime, 
what she wanted from her unhappy step-son— 
should put at once into effect whatever design she 
might entertain against herself and child ; or even 
but make them, for the future, her close prisoners, 
so that she could not communicate with her husband 
at all! To be cut off from that comfort now seemed, 
indeed, a thing unbearable. To run the risk, how- 
ever small, of such another meeting with Rupert, 
was something too terrible to be thought of. She 
wondered at herself for having sustained, even with 
the help of her unknown and unseen ally, so fright- 
ful a trial, with sufficient external composure to 
deceive the cunning madman—if, indeed, she had 
deceived him. Might he not even now be committing 
those very crimes he had spoken of as though they 
were decrees of fate which he had been appointed 
to execute! Upon consideration, however, she felt 
as much conviction as the nature of the case per- 
mitted of, that Rupert would keep his promise, and 
for that day at least restrain his murderous instincts. 
Once persuaded of this, her resolve was fixed to 
escape from the walls of Clyffe—from the mad love 
of Rupert, and the cruel hate of her Aunt Grace— 
at once and for ever. 

Her husband himself had appointed the 
morrow for the maturing of his plans and her own 
departure; and now, aiter what had happened, 
he would certainly not permit her to remain 
another night under that hateful roof. She would 
meet him as usual in Ribble Cave that day, but 
not to part. They would take Lucy with them 
—such a confidence had grown up between her and 
her attendant, almost, as it seemed, in spite of the 
latter’s self—if she feared the wrath of the mistress of 
Clytfe, and was willing to change service; but whether 
— proved to be a consenting party or not, Mil- 
dred was resolutely determined to flee. Let her atten- 
dant be ever so kind to Milly, and friendly to the 
interests of herself and child, and let her unknown 
friend be ever so watchful over their safety, Clyffe 
was no longer a place for them. With the necessity 
for flight, os came into her mind, as the morning 
drew slowly on, all sorts of possible impediments and 
obstructions to it. Contrary to custom, Rupert was 
up and about that day; might not—nay, if he 
pressed the immediate signature of this hment, 
was not Grace herself quite certain tp beatinlng 
likewise? As for the ruffian Cator, he seemed to 
need rest neither by night nor day, for his — 
face was always to be seen where least expected ; a 
on look, too, sat on his harsh features, which 
she did not like. Had Raymond really hood- 
winked him so easily as he imagined? If not, then 
indeed did her husband stand in deadly peril. 

i i ome on 


the di courtyard, did she accuse herself 
ye never her husband, who was the one in 

ult) of insensate folly in remaining at Clyffe, 
when so many chances of enege hed offered 
themselves. In vain she strove to reassure herself 
by ing the arguments Raymond was wont to 
use at Sandby long ago with the same object: the 
power of the law ; the certainty of detection, which 
must needs deter so acute a woman as her aunt from 
the commission of actual crime; the ridiculous notion 
of kidnappings, murders, private imprisonments, 
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and all the stage situations of romance taking 
lace at all in this nineteenth century. This 
fast consideration, so generally popular with per- 
sons in common-place and easy circumstances 
(who, by the by, read in the Times at breakfast, 
every morning of their lives, some case or other 
much more tremendous and astounding than any 
so-called ‘ sensational’ novelist would venture 
to put into fiction), was not so comforting to 
Mil as it doubtless would have been had not 
her personal experience so flatly contradicted it. 
We have it upon good authority, that the human 
hand is not the better fitted for a brasier notwith- 
standing that the mind may be engaged in contem- 
plating the frosty Caucasus; and if all these 
weighty reasons for entertaining a sense of confi- 
dence and security had failed her at Sandby— 
before the attempted designs of Gideon Carr and 
the abduction of Milly—it was not likely that they 
should give her comfort now. 

When a message suddenly came for Lucy that 
her mistress wished to see en immediately, and 
Mildred was left alone, she caught her child up in 
her arms, and prepared for instant flight. This 
surely was the time, before some order should 
arrive from her aunt for her more strict Keeping, to 
cross the solitary park ; but even as she hurried on 
little Milly’s outdoor garments, she heard Cator 
enter his own room, the window of which, she 
knew, commanded the very door at which she 
must make her exit. Moreover, even if she 
reached the cave, Raymond would not be there 
for yet some hours, and her pursuers would be 
sure to seek for her there before he came, or if 
not so, to come upon himself, when recognition 
would be all but inevitable. She had hardly time 
to undo her hasty work, and conceal the evidences 
of her intention, when Lucy returned with a 
countenance even graver than us 

‘What are my aunt’s commands? Tell me the 
worst! Am Ito be more a prisoner even than I 
am?’ cried Mildred, forgetting all her caution in 
her anxiety. 

‘No, madam. It is for myself I grieve, and not 
for you. My mistress is dissatisfied, it seems, with 
my attendance on you. Iam to serve you no more 
—or, at all events, not as before.’ 

‘Is some one else, then—some jailer—to take 
your place?’ asked Mildred, hanging with eager- 
ness upon the other’s answer. 

‘Not that I know of, madam. But I am no 
longer to accompany you in your walks. Since 
Rufus knows you now, Mrs ae says it is no 
longer necessary ; but I am afraid she has some 
other reason.’ 

Mildred’s heart bounded within her, and then as 
suddenly it seemed to stop and die. 

‘But the child? When I go out, may I take 
= with me ?’ 

‘Yes, madam ; I was icularly to say that you 
were not to be from the child’ ‘ sf 

Mildred took Lucy by the hand. ‘Do not 
grieve, she said ; ‘though I leave you for a little, 
I shall not forget you. “God bless you, Lucy ; you 
have been very kind to the friendless and the 
fatherless—I am sure she wishes us well; is it 
not so, Milly?’ 

As the child, for answer, put up its little mouth 
for its whilom nurse to kiss, the tears rolled down 
the woman’s cheeks; then, as if not daring to 
trust herself to speak, she withdrew into a distant 
corner of the room, and took up some needle-work. 


‘I will not press you with questions that may 
embarrass you, Lucy, or to which it is inconsistent 
with your duty to reply; but tell me: Where is 
Mr Rupert ?” 

‘He is with Mrs Clyffard, madam.’ 

‘ Alone?’ asked Mildred with apprehension. 

‘No, madam. Mr Carr is with them.’ 

‘And your brother—I heard him in his room 
a while ago—where is he now ?’ 

‘I left word with him to join my mistress. 

‘Do you know what their meeting is about ? and 
may you tell me if it concerns myself and Milly ?’ 

‘TI think ’—the woman stopped and hesitated —‘ I 
believe not, madam, There was something to be 
signed by the Master. But I was to you, 
madam—at least I was to let you know—that Mr 
Rupert would not be about again to-day ; and that 
Mr Clement and my brother were both bound for 
Lancaster.’ 

‘Why, that almost looks, Lucy, as though my 
aunt would say: “The coast is clear, niece ; you 
may now depart from Clyffe, if you have a mind.”’ 

* Yes, aelen! 

‘You answer as though you still thought some 
evil was intended; but I have reason to think 
that Mrs Clyffard has obtained all she wants, and 
would willingly be rid of me. I have had a meet- 
ing with Mr Rupert this morning’ 

‘With Mr Rupert ?’ exclaimed the woman, leap- 
ing to her feet. ‘Great Heaven! you have never 
done that! It would have been safer for you to 
have met Rufus ere you and he were friends.’ 

‘I know it, Lucy. He is mad—and more—he is 
bent on murder. Let your mistress and her friends 
beware of him, for he loves them not.’ 

‘They will look to that,’ returned Lucy more 
quietly : ‘ they are all used to mad folks.’ 

Something in the woman’s tone, as well as words, 
jarred on Mildred’s ear, as had often been the case 
during the first few days of their acquaintance, but 
not of late. Its effect now, as always, was to 
reduce Mildred to silence. Presently Lucy left the 
room, and when she returned, they scarcely inter- 
— ed - Pa pps — their mid-day m : ; after 
which Mi uietly began to prepare for goi 
out. When mh pos the child were ready, an 
about to leave, Mildred said: ‘Good-bye, Lucy,’ 
with a smile, which the other easily comprehend 

‘You forgive your jailer, then?’ returned the 
woman gravely. ‘For a captive on the day she 
leaves her prison, that is much to say.’ 

Mildred changed colour. 

‘Nay, madam ; do not deny it, for I know better 
than you that you will not return. May I kiss the 
child, please ?” 

Once more the woman’s tears stood out upon her 
harsh and furrowed cheek like drops of turpentine 
upon the fir-bark. Then with a parting hand- 
shake, Mildred departed ; along the echoing corri- 
dor, down the muffled stair, and so through the 
great hall into the empty courtyard. There, look- 
ing up at the window of the room she had just 
qui she saw Lucy watching them with her still 
er gg ressed to the pane. Mildred paused 
upon the bridge that spanned the sleeping waters 
of the moat to wave her handkerchief in farewell ; 
then she turned, and took her away across the 
solitary park. 

Surely she was free now; yet what a es 
seemed to oppress her heart and brain! i 
her Aunt Grace indeed intend that she should 
make her escape? or was this fancied freedom but 
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like that of some poor prisoned bird, forgetful of 
the string that tethers it, who flies a little way from 
its tormentor, only to be checked at his cruel plea- 
sure, and be put back in cage? If Lucy knew her 
simple plan, how much more would Grace Clyffard 
be cognizant of it. Still, here she was on her way 
to inmost Ribble, and not a creature in sight to 
stay her! In a few minutes she would find herself 
in the presence of her natural protector, friend, 
and lover: clas to her husband’s heart, she 
would fear nothing. With hands too eager for 
their task, she lit a torch, and took the oft-trodden 
way, unmindful of its unsullied glories—though 
virgin white as ever glistened the pendent crystals ; 
and the fantastic forms that rose to meet them, 
rough with ten thousand ripples, shewed like new- 
drifted snow. Now on the pebble rang her hurry- 
ing feet—now the bare rock gave sullen token of 
their passage—now the silver sand received their 
noiseless impress; then with bent head, whose 
wealth of hair covered her precious charge as with 
a silken mantle from the tricklings of the roof, she 
threaded the narrow tunnel, at the end of which 
Raymond had always met her with a cry of 
welcome, coming from out the darkness of that 
vast cathedral-chamber like a star. This time he 
met her not. Her torch flashed full upon two 
human countenances, than either of which she 
would rather in that solitary place have faced a 
wolf's. 

The one displayed the cruel features of her 
uncle, Clement Carr, and the other the grim and 
repulsive lineaments of William Cator. 


SKYE. 


WE prefer, for our parts, to read the records of 
summer travel in winter-time, when the reality 
cannot be enjoyed. December is, in our opinion, 
the time ‘for hiving such sweet thoughts, and 
putting them in books ;’ but the publishers think 
otherwise, and so at a period when, to confess the 
truth, we have had quite enough of holiday, and of 
those simple country pleasures which are erroneously 
stated to ‘ never we are required to read other 
folks’ experiences, who have come home to town and 
work, perhaps rather gladly also. Nothing of this 
sort, however, can be urged against Mr Alexander 
Smith’s Swmmer in Skye.* The place he describes 
is far too grim and gaunt, too weird and terrible in 
its beauty, too treeless and windswept and rainy, 
even at the best of oun “| seme $ <i Flora and 
the coun n, ce and Provengal song and 
ps ag We read these volumes a as 
the note-books of a summer ramble, but as the 
experience of a true poet and a man of shrewd 
sagacity in a st and semi-barbarous, though 
not far-distant, The record is larger than it 
need have been; and the protracted account of 
Glasgow is a little wearisome to readers south of 
Tweed, to whom e manufacturing towns are 
no novelty, but even in that you acknowledge you 
are listening to a man of genius, and not a mere 
book-maker: while for his description of Edin- 
burgh, we most cordially thank him, as being both 
true and charming, although it, too, was scarcely to 
be looked for in volumes which profess to treat 
only of the Western Isles. 

In speaking of the literary lights that once 
made brilliant the Modern Athens, he gives 


* Strahan, London. 


the following excellent description of Walter 
Scott in relation to his own country. ‘ Scott’s 
novels were to Edinburgh what the tobacco- 
trade was to Glasgow about the close of the 
last century. Although several labourers were 
before him in the field of the Border Ballads, he 
made fashionable those wonderful stories of humour 
and pathos. As soon as The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel appeared, everybody was raving about 
Melrose a moonlight. He wrote The Lady of the 
Lake, and next year a thousand tourists descended 
on the Trosachs, watched the sun setting on Loch 
Katrine, and began to take lessons on the bagpipe. 


He Mp5 pa the Highlands as much as General | 


Wade did when he struck through them his mili- 
tary roads. Where his muse was one year, a mail- 


coach and a hotel were the next. His poems are | 
Never was an | 


grated down into guide-books. 
author so popular as Scott, and never was popu- 
larity worn so lightly and gracefully. In his own 


heart, he did not value it highly; and he cared | 


more for his plantations at Abbotsford than for his 
poems and novels. He would rather have been 
praised by Tom Purdie than by any critic. He 
was a great, simple, sincere, warm-hearted man. 
He never turned aside from his fellows in gloomy 
scorn; his lip never curled with a fine disdain. 
He liked society, his friends, his dogs, his 
domestics, his trees, his historical knickknacks. 
At Abbotsford, he would write a chapter of a 
novel before his guests were out of bed, spend 
the day with them, and then, at dinner, with 
his store of shrewd. Scottish anecdote, brighten 
the table more than did the champagne. When in 
Edinburgh, any one might see him in the streets or 
in the Parliament House. He was loved by every- 


body. No one so popular among the souters of | 


Selkirk as the Shirra. George IV, on his visit to 
the northern kingdom, declared that Scott was the 
man he most wished to see. He was the deepest, 
simplest man of his time. The mass of his great- 
ness takes away from our sense of its height. He 
sinks like Ben Cruachan, shoulder after shoulder, 
slowly, till its base is twenty miles in girth. 
Scotland is Scott-land. He is the light in which it 
is seen. He has proclaimed over all the world 
Scottish story, Scottish humour, Scottish feeling, 
Scottish virtue ; and he has put money into the 

kets of Scottish hotel-keepers, Scottish tailors, 
Scottish boatmen, and the drivers of the Highland 


Admirable as this and other literary portraits in 
these volumes are, however, we must hasten on to 
Skye, where there is no literature except the songs 
of Ossian. Into the ancient controversy anent Mr 
Macpherson and his Gaelic manuscripts, it is not 
our purpose to enter; but Mr Smith is a firm 
believer in their authenticity, and boldly gives his 
reasons. 


In these so-called | gece! of Ossian, says he, ‘ not 


only do character and habit smack of the primeval 
time, but there is extraordinary truth of local colour- 
ing. The Iliad is roofed by the liquid softness of an 
Ionian sky. In the verse of Chaucer, there is 
eternal May and the smell of newly-blossomed 
English hawthorn-hedges. In Ossian, in like 
manner, the skies are cloudy, there is a tumult of 
waves on the shore, the wind sings in the pine. 
This truth of local colouring is a strong argument 
in proof of authenticity. I for one will never 
believe that Macpherson was more than a some- 
what free translator. Despite Gibbon’s sneer, I do 
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“jndulge the supposition that Ossian lived and 
Fingal sung ;” and, more than this, it is my belief 
that these misty phantasmal Ossianic fragments, 
with their car-borne heroes that come and go like 
clouds on the wind, their frequent apparitions, the 
“stars dim-twinkling through their forms,” their 
maidens fair and pale as lunar rainbows, are, in 
their own literary place, worthy of every recogni- 
tion. If you think these poems exaggerated, go 
_out at Sligachan, and see what wild work the 
pencil of moonlight makes on a mass of shifting 
vapour. Does that seem nature or a madman’s 
dream? Look at the billowy clouds rolling off the 
brow of Blaavin, all golden and on fire with the 
sun! Wordsworth’s verse does not more 
completely mirror the Lake Country than do the 
poems of Ossian the terrible scenery of the Isles. 
Grim, and fierce, and dreary as the night-wind is 
the strain ; for not with rose and nightingale had 
the old bard to do, but with the thistle waving 
on the ruin, the upright stones that mark the 
burying-places of heroes, weeping female faces white 
as sea-foam in the moon, the breeze mourning 
alone in the desert, the battles and friendships of 
his far-off youth, and the flight of the “ dark-brown 
years.” These poems are wonderful transcripts of 
Hebridean scenery. They are as full of mists as 
the Hebridean glens themselves. Ossian seeks his 
images in the vapoury wraiths. Take the follow- 
ing, of two chiefs parted by their king: “They 
sink from their king on either side, like two 
columns of morning mist when the sun rises 
between them on his glittering rocks. Dark is 
their rolling on either side, each towards-its reedy 
— You cannot help admiring the image ; and 
saw the misty circumstance this very morning 
when the kingly sun struck the earth with his 
golden spear, and the cloven mists rolled back- 
wards to their pools like guilty things.” This is 
certainly eloquent partisanship, and at least as 
fine writing, in our own humble opinion, as any- 
thing in Ossian. 

Perhaps nobody but a poet could describe Skye 
as it should be done; and the cleverest of ‘our 
own correspondents’ might well fail where Mr 
Smith has robably had no difficulty in suc- 
ceeding. ‘ Walking,’ writes he, ‘into the interior 
of Skye is like walking into antiquity... . In 
the quiet silent wilderness, you think of London, 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, or whatever great city it 
may be given you to live and work in, as of some- 
thing of which you were cognizant in a former 
existence. Not only do you breathe the air of 
antiquity, but everything about you is a veritable 
antique. The hut by the roadside, thatched with 
turfs, smoke issuing from the roof, is a specimen of 
one of the oldest styles of architecture in the world. 
The crooked spade, with which the crofter turns 
over the sour ground, carries you away into fable. 
You remove a pile of stones on the moor, and you 
come to a flagged chamber, in which there is a 
handful of human bones—whose, none can tell. 
Duntulm and Dansciach moulder on their crags, 
but the song the passing milkmaid sings is older 
than they. You come upon old swords which 
were once bright and athirst for blood; old 
brooches that once clasped plaids ; old churchyards 
with carvings of Sicnigarn Ynlghte on the tombs ; 
and old men who seem to have inherited the years 
of the eagle and the crow You stumble, 
too, on forms of life, relations of master and ser- 
vant, which are as old as the castle on the crag or 


the cairn of the chief on the moor. ... . In these 
remote regions, your servants’ affection for you is 
as heredi' as their family name; your foster- 
brother would willingly die for you ; and if your 
nurse had the writing of your epitaph, you would 
be the bravest, strongest, handsomest man that ever 
walked? : 
Mr Smith sees nothing so dreadful in that 
poverty of the Islesmen which some philanthro- 
ists have stigmatised as a disgrace to the country. 
ly the Skye hut is not a model cottage. It is 
rvious to wind and rain. <A bottomless old 
erring-firkin strives to serve as a chimney, but the 
blue peat-reek declines to take advantage of the 
aperture. The narrow pane, with its t green 
bull’s-eye, does not admit light enough to shew 
how black and glossy with soot are the rafters 
which support the roof; the firelight does that by 
fits. The beds are of heather or ferns. The floor 
is the beaten earth : stools and stones worn smooth 
by the usage of several generations supply the place 
of chairs. A part of the hut is often a byre, and 
the baa of the calf mingles with the wranglings and 
swift ejaculations of the infant Highlanders. Grand- 
father, mother, child, herd here together, and no 
doubt there is little comfort. On the other hand, 
the situation of the hut is generally picturesque ; 
twenty yards from it you will probably find a well 
that needs no ice in the dog-days. There is a 
mountain burn close by with plenty of trout in it. 
At a little distance is the sea, which does not ebb 
and flow without furnishing forth a meal. Within, 
in short, is almost always a sufficiency of whole- 
some food; without, there is air that will call 
colour back to the cheek of an invalid. The people 
are certainly healthy and light-hearted. Upon the 
whole, we are inclined to agree with our author in 
his summing-up: ‘ Depend upon it, there are 
worse odours than peat-smoke, worse next-door 
neighbours than a cow or a breed of poultry; and 
although a couple of girls dragging a harrow be 
hardly in pees wen with our modern notions, yet 
we need not forget that there are worse employ- 
ments for girls than even that. I do not stand up 
for the Highland hut ; but in one of these smoky 
cabins I would a thousandfold rather spend my 
days than in the Cowgate of Edinburgh, or in one 
of the streets that radiate from Seven Dials !’ 


Besides Ossian and the Pretender—for to this place, 


did that young man come, whom, like the rest of 
his feeble family, misfortune alone makes interest- 
ing to us—there is another historical personage, 
very unlike either, who has had to do with Skye. 
Leaving the turmoil of the Broadford cattle-fair, 
our pious author visited the confused pile of stones 
in the neighbourhood of that little town, which is 
all that remains of the old house of Corachatachin. 
‘I wandered around it more reverently than if it 
had been the cairn of a chief. It is haunted by no 
ghost. So far as my knowledge extends, no combat 
ever took place on the spot. But there 

after Dr Johnson had retired to rest, in company 
with some young Highland bloods—ah me! their 
very grandchildren must be dead or gray by this !— 
brewed and quaffed five gigantic bowls of punch, 
with what wild talk we can fancy ; and the friend 
of the “Majestic Teacher of Moral and Religious 
Wisdom” went to bed at five in the morning, and 
awoke with the headache of the reprobate. At 
noon the doctor burst in with the exclamation: 
“ What, drunk yet?” “ His tone of voice was not 
that of severe upbraiding,’ writes the penitent 
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Bozzy, “so I was relieved a little.” Did they fancy, 
these young men, as they sat that night and uk 
that a hundred years after people would write of 
their doings !—that the odour of their punch-bowls 
would outlive themselves? No man knows what 
part of his life will be remembered, what forgotten. 
A single tear, hurriedly brushed “ge ayhap, is 
the best thing we know of Xerxes. Picking one’s 
steps around the ruin, one thought curiously of the 
flushed faces which death has cooled for so long.’ 
But it is not only the memories of remarkable 
men that cling to Skye. There are living folks 
there now well worth the attention of a student of 
mankind such as our author. He gives us two 
pictures, but both at full-length, so that they 
cannot be reproduced here—one of a person he 
calls ‘ the Landlord ;’ and another of his own host, 
a retired military man and gentleman-farmer, such 
as make us very anxious to make the acquaintance 
of the originals. Besides these, he sketches, in a 
few masterly strokes, a number of old-world, nay, 
out-of-the-world folks, more alien to a one 
is in the habit of meeting than any inhabitant of 
those foreign lands which we are so fond of visiting 
upon the plea of ‘ getting a complete change. 
ere is the priest, ‘thin, like his own island, where 
the soil is washed away by the rain, leaving bare 
the rock . .. . with something in his appearance 
that suggested the silence and solitude of the 
wilderness, of hours lonely to the heart, and bare 
es solitary to the eye.’ Then, again, there is 
Seiten Roy—which, being interpreted, means, 
Red Lachlan—the widower shepherd. This honest 
fellow’s face, ‘under the influence of liquor, 
e red as a harvest-moon; and as of this 
physiological peculiarity in himself he had the 
most perfect knowledge, he was under the impres- 
sion that if he drew rein on this side of high 


alcoholic inflammation of countenance, he was safe," 


and on the whole rather creditably virtuous than 
otherwise. And so, perhaps, he would have been, 
had he been able to judge for himself, or had he 
been placed amongst boon-companions who were 
ignorant of his weakness, or who did not wish to 
deceive him. Somewhat suspicious, when a fresh 
jorum was placed on the table, he would call out : 
“Donald, is my face red yet?” Donald, who was 

rfectly aware of the ruddy illumination, would 

ypocritically reply: “Hoot, Lachlan dear, what 
are ye speaking about? Your face is just its own 
natural colour. What should it be red for?” 
“Duncan, you scoundrel,” he would ery fiercely at 
a later period, bringing his clenched down on 
the table, and making the glasses dance—“ Duncan, 
you scoundrel, look me in the face!” Thus 
adjured, Duncan would turn his uncertain optics 
on his flaming friend. “Is my face red yet, 
Duncan?” Duncan, too far gone for speech, would 
shake his head in the gravest manner, plain 
implying that the face in question was not = { 
ant that there was not the least likelihood that it 
would ever become red. And so, from trust in the 
veracity of his fellows, Lachlan was, at Broadford, 
brought to bitter grief twice or thrice in the 
year. 


Angus-with-the-dogs—he that was for ever 
roaming over the island with his faithful terriers— 
is another excellent portrait. ‘He was a dead shot; 
he knew the hole of the fox, and the cairn in 
which an otter would be found. If you wanted a 
brace of young faleons, Angus would procure them 
for you ; if ravens were breeding on one of your 


cliffs, you had but to wait till the young ones were 
half-fledged, send for Angus, and before eveni 

the entire brood, father and mother inchnded: 
would be nailed on your barn-door. He knew the 
seldom-visited loch up amongst the hills which 
was haunted by the swan, the cliff of the Cuchul- 
lins on which the eagles dwelt, the place where, 
by moonlight, you could get a shot at the shy 
heron. He knew all the races of dogs. In the 
warm blind pup he saw, at a glance, the future 
terrier or staghound. He could cure the distemper, 
could crop ears and dock tails. He could cun- 
ningly plait all kinds of fishing-tackle; could 
carve quaichs, and work you curiously-patterned 
dagger-hilts out of the black beech If you 


wished a tobacco-pouch made of the skin of an 
otter or a seal, you had simply to apply to 


Lastly, but by no means of least interest, there 
are the people who are banished to Skye, for 
offences best known to themselves and their people: 
broken-down. bloods who have at last transgressed 
the law ; ‘disgraces to the family ;’ and mauwvais 
sujets of all kinds. Our author meets one of these 
unhappy exiles, with an unknown life-history, at 
a farmhouse, with an unpronounceable name, 
secluded and solitary even for a Skye dwelling. 
He is no Gael, but English. He has nothing but 
tobacco to comfort him, and his little stock is 
spent, and he has even smoked the paper that once 


held it: so he begs some of our author—of course | 
not in vain—and then strolls objectless away | 


towards Glen Sligachan. 

‘“Who is our friend ?” I asked of my companion. 
“He seems to talk in a rambling and fanciful 
manner.” 

“T have never seen him before,” said M‘Ian ; 
“but I suspect he is one of those poor fellows who, 
from extravagance, or devotion to opium or strong 
waters, have made a mull of life, and who are sent 
here to end it in a quiet way. We have lots of 
them everywhere.” 

“But,” said I, “this seems the very worst place 
you could send such a man to—it’s like sending a 
man into a wilderness with his remorse. It is only 
in the world, amid its noise, its ambitions, its 
responsibilities, that men pick themselves up. 
Sea-birds, and misty mountains, and rain, and 
silence are the worst companions for such a 
man.” 

“But then, you observe, sea-birds, and misty 
mountains, and rain, and silence hold their tongues, 
and take no notice of peccadilloes. Whatever may 
be their faults, they are not scandal-mongers. The 
doings in Skye do not cause blushes in London. 
The man dies here as silently as a crow ; it is only 
a black-bordered letter, addressed in a strange 
hand, that tells the news ; and the black-bordered 
epistle can be thrown into the fire—if the poor 
mother does not clutch at it, and put it away—and 
no one be a bit the wiser. It is sometimes to the 
advantage of his friends that a man should go 
into the other world by the loneliest and most 

uestered path.”’ 

Ye future, when one hears of an old acquaintance 
having gone to live in Skye, we shall know what 
it means. It must be very unpleasant for a gentle- 
man with a troubled conscience, and a taste for 
luxuries, to be condemned to live at—say Loch 
Coruisk, particularly if he is not enamoured 
(which it is not likely he would be) of natural 
grandeur. ‘ Picking your steps carefully over huge 
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boulder and slippery stone, you come upon the 
most savage scene of desolation in Britain. Con- 
ceive a large lake filled with dark-green water, girt 
with torn and shattered precipices ; the bases of 
which are strewn with ruin since an earthquake 
ed that way, and whose summits jag the sky 
with grisly splinter and peak. There is no motion 
here save the white vapour steaming from the 
abyss. The utter silence weighs like a burden 
upon you: you feel an intruder in the place. The 
hills seem to possess some secret; to brood over 
some unutterable idea which you can never know. 
You cannot feel comfortable at Loch Coruisk, and 
the discomfort arises in a great degree from the 
feeling that you are outside of everything—that 
the thunder-splitten peaks have a life with which 
you cannot intermeddle’ The whole island is 
given up to ghostly superstitions—omens, second- 
sight, and what not—but that is only in accordance 
with its scenery. The hair of Mr Smith seems to 
have been lifted, and his blood to have curdled, 
during his summer residence in Skye, as though 
he had been an Islesman born ; and it is probably 
to this assimilation of himself with his subject, 
that our author owes much of his success. He is 
sufficiently a stranger to the place to know what 
will prove most striking to us his readers ; and yet 
is so entirely at home, and impregnated with the 
‘Skiey influences,’ that we need no native guide. 


MR JOB SAMSON AND HIS LITTLE 
MISTAKE. 


As, in physical life, the limb which is most used 
grows large and powerful, so in the mental organ- 
isation the talent which avails us most, and is not 
laid up in a napkin, is developed day by day, and 
often enough to the detriment of our other intel- 
lectual gifts, or certainly to the estimation in which 
they are held by others. The man of science, 
accustomed to weigh matters in all their i 
is not prompt to give his opinion even upon what 
is light and easy, and we hold him slow and dull. 
The man of wit, with whom thought and speech 
are well-nigh identical, pours forth his sheet-light- 
ning upon things grave and serious—reverence 
itself quite failing as a conductor—and we hold 
him flippant and reac p As each grows older, 
the peculiarities of each are intensified. The 
hilosopher becomes a reflecting machine; the 
mmorist, a modern Prometheus who strikes fire 
almost involuntarily, from everything, no matter 
how ill adapted for incandescence, that comes in his 
way. It would be a curious matter for inquiry, 
how far their me ree modes of life may in the 
beginning have led to each result ; but ae 
doubtless a great influence over it. ould 
Stephenson have become a playwright and epi- 
atist, had he been brought up like Dance 
errold ; or would Jerrold have turned out a steam- 
compelling Zeus, had his boyhood been passed 
amid slag and iron ? 

Perhaps the most striking example of the influ- 
ence which a professional pursuit has upon the 
human mind, is shewn in the respective charac- 
teristics of the man who drives an omnibus, and 
of the man who conducts it, or, as we call him, 
the cad. No two classes of men are more dia- 
metrically different than these. The former, 
philosophic, authoritative, lethargic; the latter, 


e without personal respect, and jocular: 
they: realty afford excellent types of the higher 


natures of which we have been speaking ; and in 
their case, at least, it is easy to see how they have 
become what they are. The faculties required of 
the omnibus driver are judicial ; foresight, prudence, 
fairness. He must lok ahead for impending 
‘blocks,’ as welleas extricate himself with tem 

from present perils ; he must not endanger vehicle 


and ers in order to anticipate a coal-wago 
which would otherwise impede his pketatny Ay 
few hundred yards; and he must ‘live and let 
live’—not squash the poor costermonger’s hand- 
barrow, because it stops the way on account of 
insufficient donkey-power, or run over the elderly 
female because she has had the bad taste to hail 
an opposition’bus. The essentials demanded of 
the cad, upon the other hand, are perception, 
quickness, and epigrammatic power—to the extent 
at least of repartee. He must perceive at a glance 
the possible passenger ; it is no use to hold up his 
finger to the Swell who would not condescend to 
employ his vehicle, or to the poor Wretch who cannot 
afford to pay for his hospitable welcome. He must 
take advantage (with his prompt ‘ Here you are, 
sir,) of the first movement of indecision, exhibited 
in the looking at a watch, or up at the sky, whereby 
he knows that his prey is calculating whether he 
has time to walk home, or whether it is likely to 
rain before he gets there. He must even leap 
down, and seize Es female victims, and, under pre- 
tence of humanity, escort them through the press 
into his omnibus, before they have time to reflect 
that their destination is in the opposite direction 
to that for which he is bound; and he must be 
ready to defend himself with honest indignation 
when they come to themselves, and venture to 
accuse him of any such offence. Whatever inju- 
rious words indeed are spoken against him, or 
those he serves, whether by his fares, his rivals, or 
‘the general public, he must be prepared with a 
fitting counterscoff upon the instant; furnished 
with a whole armoury of colloquial weapons 
(chiefly used for chaff-cutting) suitable for every 
species of attack or defence. The ny case in 
which reticence and submission are demanded 
of him is with respect to the Police; but even 
these he may turn into ridicule by an assumed 
and exaggerated meekness, and by gestures such 
as are received with rapture by the sympathising 
street-boys. 

It is scarcely ible to imagine, in fact, two 

ings more wholly different, or requiring more 

opposite species of intelligences, than Driver and 
Conductor ; and yet the individuals who follow 
them must be chosen from a somewhat restricted 
market, and, in the first instance, can scarcely 
have shewn themselves especially adapted for 
either of these responsible posts. It is quite 
sible, indeed, in a country which is so notorious 
for putting round people into square holes, that 
a man whom nature intended for an omnibus 
driver has been, before now, brought up as a con- 
ductor, and, on the other hand, that all the facul- 
ties which would have adorned the side-step of 
an omnibus have withered, for want of use, u 
the driving-seat. When we read in the Police 
I 5 therefore, of any case of reckless driving, 
and of badge Three Hundred and Something 
coming to grief, let the Charitable bethink them- 


oming 
selves that the delinquent might, after all, have 


been a Conductor, had Fortune placed him 
in that less elevated sphere ; and similar ilarly, when 
Conductor So-and-so gets into trouble for refusing 
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to h himself (a strictly judicial attribute), let 
us consider that, upon the driving-box, that man 
might have been faultless. 

Generally speaking, however, I am bound to say 
that driver and conductor seem to have been born 
for their oe positions in life. It is difficult 
to imagine that self-complacent, dull, fat man with 
the res to be anything else than a Governing 
Body ; and it is utterly impossible to picture him 
in the place of his acting (and active) lieutenant. 
He has been so long accustomed to look down 
on the world, and all that moves thereon, that 
he has become the incarnation of egotism. I was 
so fortunate as to travel from Bayswater to the 
Regent Circus the other day by the side of a very 
admirable specimen of this class of man ; with the 
exception of the late Lord Chancellor, and of a 
certain Professor of Greek whom I have in my 
mind’s eye, I know of nothing with an aspect so 
sublimely Superior ; and his conversation was fully 
equal to his appearance. It was a cold and drizzly 
day, which gave me the advantage of enjoying his 
society alone, and I ventured, with deference, to 
offer him a glass of any liquor which might be 
grateful to his palate. 

‘Sir, said he with dignity, ‘I thank you, but 
malt is what I drink invariable ; spirits I fhove not 
touched since 1834, when a circumstance occurred 
which, I think, you will say is just the most amusing 
thing you ever listened to in all your born days.’ 

Now, if there is any Art for which a philoso- 
pher of this sort is not distinguished, it is the art 
of story-telling, and I made haste to say: ‘ Malt 
let it be then, and here is a public-house.’ 

‘ Sir,’ says he, pulling up his horses with effort- 
less pomp, ‘I will not deceive you. Love me, you 
know, love my dog’ 

‘Very true,’ returned I, but in considerable 
embarrassment as to his meaning. 

He saw this, and laughed to himself until I 
thought the veins of his forehead would have 
pushed his hat off. ‘ You think me a funny fellow, 
sir, I daresay. Well, what I means is, I takes 
—— which my conductor here does not par- 
take.—Bill !’ 

In another instant, Bill stood below us upon the 
pavement, inextinguishable Thirst in every feature 
ef his expressive countenance. It was curious to 
see the contrast between himself and the man he 
called his ‘guvnor’? Without being precisely 
classical, they might have been taken by a sculptor 
for allegorical models of Action and Reflection. 
Each took his glass of beer, the conductor wink- 
ing at me in grateful acknowledgment, as he wiped 
his mouth with the back of his hand; the driver 
immobile, for though he observed with gravity : 
‘Your honour, I looks towards you,’ he didn’t 
move a muscle. 

‘Why, your honour ?’ said I, for, by the intona- 
tion, I felt that the title was intended to provoke 
inquiry. 

Why, I knew you were an Irishman the moment 
I clapped eyes on you; even before I heard your 
brogue. I never made but one mistake in my life 
—and that, as somebody said, of whom you may 
have heard talk, was but a werry little one.’ 

He had certainly made a mistake as to my bein 
an Irishman, but still even if that made his second, 
he must have been a very remarkable man to have 
made so few, and I looked at him as if I thought so. 

‘Yes, resumed he, in calm self-communing tones, 
*I think I ought to know an Irishman better than 


most, for I married an Ivishwoman myself, and I 
was leader post-boy to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. That was how I got my dislike to 
spirits. It’s the most amusing story as ever was 
told out of a book, and so you will say when 
you’ve heerd it.’ 

I grinned assent, for it is in vain to resist the 
Inevitable. 

‘It was on a Sunday morning, and His Excel- 
lency was at divine service, but we servants was 
enjoying ourselves until the time came for the 
carriages to come round to bring him home again, 
I was new to the country, and they gave me 
summut as they said was milk—but it was 
* potheen,” you know—and, O lor, O lor!’ Here 
he shut his eyes in humorous enjoyment, and the 
omnibus began to roll about in a very alarming 
manner. 

‘ Then that was your one little mistake, was it ?’ 
said I.—‘ Do you know we were uncommonly near 
that van-wheel ?’ 

This allusion to what had been a most frightful 
peril drew forth no reply, but the shock which his 
system had secretly received from the propinquity 
of the two vehicles had the happy effect of putting 
him off his Irish story. 

‘No,’ returned he, ‘ the little mistake was another 
matter. Ill tell you that first ; and then just you 
remind me of that tale about the potheen, for it’s 
the most amusing story that ever you heerd tell 
of. But the little mistake was this. My missis 
and I are what you may call in tolerably easy 
circumstances ; we don’t keep a carridge, nor a 
suburban viller, nor a foot-page exactly, but we 
are well to do; and when I sees anything likely to 
ro the old ooman, I buys it. Now, last Easter 
nolidays, when I was taking my week as usual, 
strolling down Oxford Street for choice, and a-look- 
ing at the "buses, I happened to drop in upon an 
auction, where they was selling silver-plate. Now, 
in a general way, plate is something a little beyond 
my figure, but these things seemed to be a-going 
so uncommon cheap that they set my teeth 
a-watering. 

‘ Perhaps they were not silver?’ suggested I, by 
way of indicating that I was all attention. 

‘Not silver!’ returned the philosopher with the 
most withering contempt. ‘Ah!’ 

I thought he would not have vouchsafed to 
address me any more, so completely had I fallen 
in his estimation through this unfortunate remark, 
but his sublime features gradually relaxed their 
cynicism. 

‘Well, no,’ said he ; ‘Job Samson is not the man 
to make a mistake of that sort. If Job is to be 
taken in, sir, it is not exactually by electerer plate.’ 

I endeavoured to throw into my countenance all 
the apology of which facial expression is capable, 
but he continued in a most embarrassing vein of 
sarcasm to remind me of my error. 

‘No, sir, I think not. Not Job Samson—ask at. 
the Coach and Horses else down in Welcomb Street ; 
for well they knows me there. No, sir, the articles 
was genuine, and going cheap. Well, what should 
they put up presently to the ’ighest bidder but a 
silver piller, just such a sort o’ thing as my missis 
would like to see upon her mantel-shelf at home ; 
it was all figgally * and carved like, and yet it was 


* At first I imagined that this was an adverb of Mr 
Samson’s own, signifying ‘adorned with figures ;’ but 
+ ont age am inclined to the belief that he meant 
‘filigree,’ 
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started at only six shillings and sixpence. When 
it got to nine shillings, and had hung there for 
some time, “ Dash it,” cries I, “I will go so far as 
half-a-guinea for the old lady.” 

. “Meaning for the pedestal?” inquires the 
auctioneer, as polite as could be. 

“ Yes,” says I, “ if that is the name of the article, 
I will give ten-and-sixpence.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replies the auctioneer, and 
yaps it down to me with an ivory ’ammer. “ Will 
you favour me with your address?” ; R 

« You are very perlite,” says I; “ but I will take it 
home in my pocket, and not trouble you. Here is 
ten-and-sixpence, mostly in threepennies and four- 

mnies, because I am in the omnibus line, but I 
think you will find it kerrect.” 

‘Then all the people bust out a-laffin’, as rude as 
could be. 

“ Sir,” replies the auctioneer, a-grinning likewise, 
“you must leave a deposit of thirty pounds, being 
one-fourth of the value of the pedestal.” 

“ Arf-a-crown,” says I, “ you mean, and a penny- 
ha’penny.” 

“No,” says he, sticking to it like a wheeler to 
the pole; “thirty pounds. The article has been 
knocked down to you at ten-and-sixpence the 
ounce.” 

‘Of course, I gave him that ere pedestal back 
again ; but it certainly was a little mistake of mine, 
was it not !—Here is your Regency Circus; but 
when you get up alongside of me again, your 
honour, be sure you remind me to tell you that 
tale about the potheen, for it’s just the most 
amusing story as ever you read out of a book.’ 


THE COURTS OF COMMON LAW. 


Ir is no difficult matter to pick up an acquaintance 
with an action at law ; once make up your mind, 
and nothing is easier. Forget to meet that little 
bill to which you put your signature (as a mere 
matter of form, of course) to oblige your friend 
Jones, whose sister you admire, and you will soon 
learn something about writs of summons, personal 
service, judgment by default, the powerful fi. fa., 
and the terrible ca. sa. Tweak Thompson’s nose, 
and you will probably be initiated into the 
mysteries of an action for assault and battery. 
Swear ‘ by the sacred moon’ that ae will marry 
Miss Sansargent, and then go wed Miss Croesus, 
and you will soon know something about assumpsit 
and the jury system. Call Tomkins a proud 
parsimonious puppy, and you will perhaps learn 
the meaning of an action for tort. Ride your 
horse at a gallop through Cheapside, and if you are 
so fortunate as to kill any one, and escape being 
arrested for manslaughter, you will of a certainty 
learn all about the working of Lord Campbell’s Act. 
Or if you prefer to appear in court in the capacity 
of a plaintiff, you may issue a writ for a hundred 
thousand pounds, or any other trifling sum, against 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Brougham, 
or any one else you may like or dislike, and there 
is no law to prevent you. 

Nay, strange as it may appear, it is within 
your power—if you can pay the issuing fee of 
five shillings for each writ—to commence an 
action against any one for any cause of action 
whatsoever, whether breach of promise, seduction, 
assault, trespass, and the like, and the best of it 
is, that there is no necessity for the slightest cause 
of action having ever existed. You think yourself 


in quiet, ful, and safe possession of your 
‘place in the country.’ Poor fool! Why, the very 
man who blacks ge boots may, if he chooses, 
bring an action of ejectment against you, and put 
you to endless expense in shewing your title to 
your family acres. It is true that when the action 
proceeds to trial—if it ever goes so far, which is 
not probable—that the iniquity of the plaintiff's 
proceedings, and your own right, will made 
apparent, and the plaintiff will be cast in costs, but 
what good is that to you? The plaintiff—being.a 
pauper, can no more pay your taxed costs than he 
can squeeze milk out of a paving-stone. But in 
case you are indisposed to become a plaintiff, and 
you are lucky enough to escape being made a 
defendant, you may perhaps not object to know a 
little about those courts of law, which are the most 
stable institutions in the land, and which are open 
to every one who can afford to partake of the 
entertainment provided there. 

In former times, there was only one great court 
of common law in England, the Curia or Aula 
Regis, or King’s Bench. The sovereign was its 
judge, assisted by the Grand Justiciary of England. 
This court was not a stationary one, but followed 
the king wherever he went, so that a large and 
numerous train of advocates and suitors in search 
of justice were obliged to pursue it during its 
peregrinations, which often extended from one end 
of the country to the other. This was in days 
when railways, and even coaches, were unknown ; 
by no means a cheap or satisfactory mode of obtain- 
ing justice, which the law in theory strives to brin 
home to every man’s door. So, when the bol 
barons at Runnymede were drawing up that famous 
Magna Charta, a clause was inse therein that 
civil actions should be heard in some fixed place, and 
accordingly the Court of Common Pleas was erected 
at Westminster, and shortly afterwards litigants 
were allowed to conduct their cases by proxy, and 
hence arose the attorneys. The principal lawyers 
established themselves near Westminster, and 
founded Inns of Court midway between the cities 
of London and Westminster, as from the former 
they could obtain provisions, and had easy access 
by water to the latter, the scene of their labours. 
So things went on until the reign of Edward L, 
when the whole system of judicature was remodelled, 

retty nearly as it now exists. The King’s Bench 
had all the criminal business of the kingdom, 
and a superintending control over all the inferior 
tribunals. To the Court of Common Pleas was 
given all the civil business ; and the Exchequer 
was intrusted with the exclusive m ment of 
revenue matters, which it still retains. By a series 
of legal fictions, the King’s Bench and Exchequer 
contrived to draw civil or personal actions within 
their respective jurisdictions concurrently with the 
Common Pleas ; but the latter retained, until a very 
recent period, exclusive jurisdiction over all actions 
concerning land, and allowed no one but serjeants- 
at-law to practise therein. At the present day, 
therefore, there is not much distinction between 
the respective jurisdictions of the three superior 
courts, .Each has its own small and separate juris- 
diction over certain matters; but as regards all 
personal actions and actions of ejectment (which 
form the principal business of the court), the suitor 
may please himself as to the court in which he 
will seek redress. 

Each court has five judges, a chief and four 
puisnes. In the Queen’s Bench and Common 
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Pleas (which, by the way, is sometimes called the 
Common Bench), they are called justices, while in 
the Exchequer they are denominated barons. The 
Lord Chief-Justice of the Queen’s Bench, who is 
also the Lord Chief-Justice of England, is the head 
of the common-law judges, and gets eight thousand 
pounds a year; and the chiefs of the other two 
courts, seven thousand pounds a year each. The 
salary of each puisne judge is five thousand pounds 
a year. It is customary to confer the dignity of 
ighthood on the judges, and the only exception 
to this rule we can remember, is that of Heath 
J., who, some ears ago, died as he had 
lived, plain John Heath, Esquire, he having always 
re to be knighted. en addressing a judge, 
call him ‘my lord, corrupted into ‘m’ lud’ 


To third persons, you say Mr Justice, Mr Baron | be 


So-and-so, except, of course, when ene of the 
chiefs. It has been the custom, since Lord Mans- 
field’s time, to make the Lord Chief-Justice of 
England a peer, and it is to be ho that the 
resent wearer of the collar of S. S. (Saint 
ulpicius, a Christian judge who suffered martyr- 
dom under Diocletian) will before long be 
rewarded with the same dignity. The length of 
time the Lord Chief-Justices of the Queen’s Bench 
keep in harness is somewhat remarkable. During 
seventy-seven years, there were only four—Lords 
Mansfield, Kenyon, Ellenborough, and Tenterden, 
and since the death of the last, which took place in 
1832, there have been only three or four since. A 
seat on the bench at Westminster is the object of 
a ‘common a ? ambition. The attorney and 
solicitor generals for the time being have, as a rule 
of courtesy, but not as a right, the choice of filling 
any vacancy on the judicial bench while holding 
office as the legal advisers of the crown. Some 
refuse to take puisne judgeshi Brougham was 
once offered by the prime minister the post of 
Lord Chief-Baron of the Exchequer. He refused 
it, however, as he was playing for higher game. 
‘It is the first step towards the woolsack, urged 
the minister. ‘So it may be,’ replied Brougham ; 
*but then, you know, the horses are taken out ;’ 
and Brougham was right in refusing the office, for 
a short time afterwards he was on the woolsack, 
and the keeper of the king’s conscience. Most 
judges have been members of parliament and 
een’s Counsellors, although there are some on 
the bench who have been neither the one nor the 
other. Before taking their seats on the bench, the 
judges are always made serjeants-at-law; and 
cam it is that a judge calls a serjeant ‘my brother 
so-and-so.’ Formerly, the judges held office durante 
bene placito, during the pleasure of the crown, but 
now they hold them quamdiu se bene gesserint, 
during meet te and are removable only 
on the address of both Houses of Parliament ; and 
the death of the sovereign no longer deprives them 
of office. The judges seated in banco during term- 
time form the court, and the judge from each 
court sitting at chambers forms a branch of it. 
And now let us enter the great hall (but not of 
William Rufus, as Lord Macaulay says), which has 
been the silent witness of so many important 
public and political events. Turning sharp round 
to the right as we enter, we through the first 
doorway at the side, and e our way through a 
dark to the left, and then opening a small 
door, tnd pushing aside a heavy curtain, we find 
ourselves in the remnant of the Aula Regis, the 
modern Queen’s Bench, where the Lord Chief- 
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Justice Cockburn and three of his puisne (pro- 
nounced puny) brethren are sitting in een, x. 
chief (who is called by his puisnes ‘my lord’) and 
the puisnes (who are called by the chief ‘my 
brothers’) are sitting in a row on an elevated 
bench, with everyday wigs on, and urple gowns 
with silk cuffs ; for the full-bottomed wig, and the 
scarlet and ermine, are reserved for state occasions, 
and to astonish our country cousins, when the 
judges go on circuit to ‘fulfil their provincial 
epee Beneath them, on a less elevated 
bench, are the masters of the court, whose duty 
here is to take notes of the i and the 
like ; then comes the sunken pit—called the well— 
where the attorneys are seated ; then a row of seats 
for the Queen’s Counsellors and serjeants, and 
hind them a series of long narrow inconvenient 
ws, occupied by the members of the junior bar 
some of them young barristers of forty years’ 
standing). The court itself has a very shabby and 
undignified and appears to have been con- 
structed for the express purpose of affording the 
least possible amount of accommodation for every 
one who has occasion to resort there. The style of 
speaking at the courts in bance is altogether tame, 
and totally devoid of eloquence ; in fact, there is 
no room here for forensic eloquence. When you 
are addressing a jury of shopkeepers, you may 
indulge in all kinds of oratorical antics; but where 
you address yourself to a bench of judges, whose 
intellects are equal, if not superior, to your own, 
plain speaking and dry facts, substance, not froth, 
are required. An Old Bailey barrister arguing a 
point of law at Westminster, is not an exciting 
spectacle, and many a Nisi Prius gun makes but a 
very small report when fired off at a sitting in 
banco. Beant fer and lucid and logical argu- 
ments are required at Westminster. Leaving the 
Queen’s Bench, we pass into the Court of Exchequer, 
which is a kind of family court for the Pollocks. 
Sir Frederick Pollock, that fine old octogenarian 
judge, is the chief; his son-in-law, Sir Samuel 
Martin, the senior puisne baron ; two of the chief's 
sons are masters, and another associate of the court ; 
while a fourth son, one of the most rising juniors 
at the common-law bar, holds, or did recently 
hold, the quaint, antiquated, and salaryless office of 
tubman. e Exchequer is, as regards size, the 
most commodious court at Westminster, although 
that is a kind of ‘damning with faint praise.’ 
Some years ago, the Exchequer, which has now 
the largest amount of business, had acquired a 
temporary reputation for being sharp against 
practitioners, and had set aside a great number 
of proceedings for some slight irregularity ; one 
day a barrister coming into court, and observing 
that the Exchequer clock, which had hitherto been 
placed opposite the bench, had been removed to 
the right side of the court, inquired of another the 
reason for its removal. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘I believe it 
did not go correctly, so they have set it aside for 
- ty? 


Passi ‘desta the Exchequer, we come to the 
Court of Common Pleas, presided over by Chief- 
Justice Erle, a jolly-looking and learned lawyer, 
and one of the best classical scholars on the bench. 
The court itself is one of the most undignified, 
uncomfortable, dingy, dark, and dreary places in 
the world, and within the power of human archi- 
tect to design. It is not pleasant to enter, when, 
as in ordinary times four judges of the realm, as 
many masters, several Queen’s Counsellors and 
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serjeants-at-law, and heaps of barristers, attorneys, 
clerks, litigants, witnesses, jurymen, reporters, and 
the like, are crowded into a court about as large as 
an ordinary dining-room. Filled as it generally 
is with an my Ky scarcely breathable, in hot 
weather it is frightful, and none but the strongest 
constitutions can stand any lengthened stay in it. 
Besides these three courts we have mentioned, there 
are several others adjacent of equally inconvenient 
structure, where Nisi Prius trials and sittings in the 
Exchequer Chamber are held. There are also the 
Divorce, Probate, and Admiralty Courts ; but these 
donot come within the scope of this article. At the 
back of the courts are robing-rooms, where barris- 
ters don their bombazines, or silks and wigs, and 
to whom is afforded the most barbarous accommo- 
dation. Private rooms are so scarce, that consulta- 
tions of the most vital importance have often to be 
held in the passages of the courts, or in the hall 
itself. Jurymen in waiting and witnesses have 
about as much attention paid to their comfort and 
convenience as a houseless cur: having little or 


no accommodation afforded them in court, and |i 


Westminster Hall being kept studiously devoid of 
seats, they are of necessity driven for rest and 
refreshment to neighbouring public-houses, where 
they get fuddled, and make themselves scarcely 
capable of performing those duties they have been 
ed upon to discharge; after an existence of 
several hundred years at Westminster, however, 
there is some reasonable prospect of our courts of 
law being located in a palace of justice, where 
judges can sit with dignity, the bar and attorneys 
with comfort and convenience, and the witnesses 
neo may be ey nents for. 
hen the judges sit at Westminster to decide 
ints of law and practice, they are said to sit in 
ee and applications are made to the court by 
motion—for instance, Mr Lex applies to the 
Exchequer for a new trial of an action—the court 
grants a rule nisi—that is, unless on a certain day 
the other side shews good reason why a new trial 
should not be had. On the day appointed, the 
matter is argued by counsel, and cause shewn ; and 
the court may either make the rule absolute, or 
discharge it ; or it may postpone its decision for a 
time, when it is said curia advisari vult, or, as it 
is more generally known in its abbreviated form, 
cur. ad. vult. From the decision of a court in 
banco there is an appeal to the Exchequer Chamber, 
which consists of all the common-law judges except 
those of the court whose decision is appealed 
against ; and from the decision of the Exchequer 
Chamber there is in certain cases a further appeal 
to the House of Lords, whose decision is final. 
When a judge tries a cause with the assistance of 
a jury, he sits in what is called a Nisi Prius court, 
so named from two words which were formerly in 
use in the writ commanding the sheriff to return 
on a particular day a certain number of jurors to 
Westminster to try the civil causes of their county, 
nisi prius, unless before that day the judges of 
assize went on circuit to each county town 
to hear all civil causes, which they always did, 
and still do after every Hilary and Trinity terms. 
In London and Middlesex (for London in a 
legal sense is not in Middlesex), there are sittings 
at Nisi Prius both in and after each term. 
Criminal trials are, as a rule, never taken at 
Westminster. In very important cases, prisoners 
are sometimes brought there to undergo a trial at 
the bar of the Queen’s Bench. Palmer the poisoner 


wanted to bs tried in this manner, but his applica- 
tion wes unwuocessfnl, Most. of the criminal baal- 
ness of London and Middlesex is transacted at the 
Central Criminal Court, where sittings are held 
several times a year. We should mention, that at 
the sittings at Nisi Prius in London and Middlesex 
one judge of each court usually sits to hear the 
causes in his particular court, while at the assizes 
the ju rm the Nisi Prius court takes the 
trials of all the e courts. 

The judges, however dignified and imposing they 
i appear when habited in scarlet and ermine, 
an -bottomed wigs, as the representatives 
of the Queen and the majesty of the law, present a 
very different ap ce in private life and in 
plain clothes, looking for all the world like retired 
tradesmen or country squires. This very morning 
we have seen a Baron of the Exchequer indulg- 
ing in one of the fourpenny fruit-drinks; and 
last week we noticed a learned judge at the 
top of a pats py d *bus, Another learned judge 
dresses in such a sporting style that a turfite meet- 
him anywhere near the ‘ Corner’ would without 
doubt feel perfectly justified in asking his lordship 
the state of the odds about Gladiateur: while a 
learned brother of his is even, according to report, 
the owner of several race-horses. But as ju 
of the land, whatever be their private peculiarities, 
they are learned, courteous, dignified, and impar- 

ial, and an honour to the country whose laws 
they administer. A corrupt judge is not known 
now a days; and even the days when swear- 
ing used to be heard on the bench have long 
since away. The coarseness of a Thurlow 
would no longer be tolerated. 

A man who makes a pun may be capable of 
picking a pocket, but a judge is by no means the 
worse as a lawyer because he can enjoy a jest, or 
even make one. When Baron Alderson was alive, 
he was undoubtedly the legal Joe Miller, the wag 
of the bench ; and many of his bon-mots, and quips 
and quiddities, used to be, and still are, in every 
one’s mouth. Like Yorick, he was a man of infi- 
nite jest. His place in the witty world is not 
unworthily filled by Baron Bramwell, who, although 
somewhat less piquant than his predecessor, pos- 
sesses a true vein of humour, and is at times 


not oe | witty in himself, but, like Falstaff, the 


cause of wit in others. Among Baron Alderson’s 
decisions was one to the effect, that. a female aged 
thirty-two is not a Ente but a young woman. One 
anecdote of Lord Brougham, who although never 
a common-law judge, is worth mentioning here, 
as for curtness and severity it has never been 

The usher had been requested | the 
judge (Brougham) several times to obtain silence 
in court, an = usher poe not oy ee te 
carrying out the judge’s orders. At last, Bro 
irritated b the ee around him : ‘chen wy 
preserve silence ; the next time I speak will be to 
your successor.’ 

At Westminster Hall, many quotations are used 
—-select extracts from the Latin Grammar are not 
unfrequently heard. Slang is not tolerated, but 
popular sayings are occasionally made use of, 
sieuah not couched in the purest Englis ih ; but 
whenever a quotation is made, it should be given 
correctly. A few years ago, Mr Montague > 
bers, in a case he was arguing, said there was no 
accounting for tastes—‘Some like grapes, and some 
like onions.’ He was at once corrected by the 
Lord Chief-Justice, who said: ‘ No, no; that’s not 
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is: “Some likes apples, and some likes 
It is at all times a trying operation for 
a recently-called barrister to make a speech at a 
sitting in banco; and the court usually shews great 
courtesy to young and inexperienced barristers, 
and refrain ) severity when mistakes are com- 
mitted, althongh it is not always possible to abstain 
from laughing at them. A very junior counsel 
having to move for a commission to examine wit- 
nesses, read to the court the endorsement on his 
brief, which was as usual abbreviated, ‘To move 
for a common to,’ &e., and the innocent blanc-bec 
read it as it was written. 

‘Are there many witnesses?’ asked the Lord 
Chief-Justice very gravely. 

‘I believe there are, my lord,’ was the reply. 

‘Then,’ said the judge, amidst the laughter of 
the court, ‘you had perhaps better take Salisbury 
Plain.’ 

The proceedings in an action of law are now a 
days rendered simple and reasonable. That liti- 
gious fellow John Doe now lies in his grave, and 
slumbering peaceably oe side is his old and 
perpetual opponent, Richard Roe. No longer are 
suitors plagued with writs of latitat and distringas, 
and bills of Middlesex, and fines and recoveries, 
and other legal swindles and solemn juggleries, in 
which our fathers were wont to revel; and the 
celebrated action of Doe dem Titmouse v. Aubrey 
will before long be looked upon as a piece of 
ancient and incomprehensible legal lore. The 
jurisdiction of the courts of common law is very 
extensive, although the actions at law are merely 
of two classes—actions on contracts, and actions 
for torts or wrongs ; or, as it has been expressed : 


Actions are all, and this I'll stick to, 
Vel ex contractu vel delicto. 


But these, of course, are subdivided into numer- 
ous others. A judge in a Nisi Prius court has to 
hear a strange variety of complaints. Now he is 
in hearing a cause for assault and battery 
brought by a pork-butcher against a pig-jobber ; 
then comes a horse-case, with a vast amount of bad 
petty animosities, and very hard swear- 
ing; then an action of a right of way over a piece 
of land a foot and a half in length ; then he will, 
perhaps, have to dive into the intricacies of a 
— case, or a great will case on which the 
estination of seventy thousand pounds a year 
depends ; actions for false imprisonment, compen- 
sation for personal injuries, damages for breach of 
contract or warranty, for the recovery of land, for 
breach of promise of marriage, seduction, libel, 
slander, malicious prosecution, assault, nuisance, 
recovery of rent, or goods and chattels, and a 
hundred other different things too numerous to 
mention here. Actions for small amounts are 
usually commenced in the inferior courts, especially 
the county courts, although there are some cases 
where an action in the superior courts is more expe- 
ditious. By far the greatest number of actions is 
brought for the recovery of debts. Out of one 
h thousand actions commenced on an 
average each year in the superior courts, only a 
little more than one quarter are contested, and 
only one out of fifty comes to trial. Most of the 
actions are of a very simple nature. You owe 
Brown fifty pounds, which you don’t pay when 
asked for ; Brown’s attorney then writes ‘the letter 
before action, saying in effect— 


To avoid all proceedings unpleasant, I beg you will 
pay what is due : 
If you do, you’ll oblige me at present ; if you don’t, 
then 1’ll oblige you. 

If you don’t pay, a writ is issued, and served upon 
you, and a few days afterwards, judgment is signed 
against you, and execution issued. The execution 
is either by a writ of fi. fa. (fiert facias), whereby 
the sheriff's officer seizes your ‘goods, chattels, 
and effects,’ or by a ca. sa. (capias ad satisfaci- 
endum), by which the aforesaid sheriff’s officer 
will take your sacred person, and safely keep it 
until you pay the debt and costs. But in con- 
tested actions, the plaintiff and defendant go at it 
tooth and nail. When once the legal seed takes 
root, there is no knowing what will become of it. 

Whenever you once set the legal ball in motion, 
you never know when it will stop; and we would 
strongly advise our readers, before plunging into 
the vortex of litigation, whether at Westminster 
Hall or anywhere else, to bear in mind that there 
are eight requisites to success in a lawsuit—a good 
cause, a good judge, a good counsel, a good attorney, 
good witnesses, a good jury, a good purse, and last, 
though not least, Lane ag 


AUTUMN. 


Avtumy is dying, alas! Sweet Autumn is near to her death; 

All through the night may be felt her languid scented breath 

Coming and going in gasps long-drawn by theshivering trees, 

Out on the misty moors, and down by the dew-drenched 
leas, 


Autumn is dying, alas! Her face grows pallid and gray; 
The healthy flush of her prime is momently fading away ; 
And her sunken cheeks are streaked with a feverish hectic 


red, 
As she gathers the falling leaves, and piles them about her 


Autumn is dying, alas! Her bosom is rifled and bare ; 
Gone is the grain and the fruit, and the flowers out of her 


hair, 
Whilst her faded garment of green is blown about in the 


es, 
And her ancient lover, the Sun, looks coldly down on her 
pains. 


Autumn is dying, alas! She lies forlorn and alone; 

The little chorusing birds have a broken unhappy tone 

As they fly in a crowd to the hedge when the evening 
mists arise, 

To curtain the bed of death, and shadow the closing eyes. 

Autumn is dying, alas! But to-night the silent cloud, 

Dropping great tears of rain, will come and make her 4 
shroud, 

Winding it this way and that, tenderly round and round, 

Then catch her away in its arms from the damp unwhole- 
some ground. 


Autumn is dead, alas! Why alas? All her labour is done, 

Perfected, finished, complete, ‘neath the wind, and the 
rain, and the sun : 

All the earth is enriched—the garners of men run o’er ; 

There is food for man and beast, and the stranger that 
begs at the door. 


Look to thy life, O man! Swiftly approaches the night ; 

Whatsoever thy hand finds to do, do it with all thy might. 

Labour right on to the end : let thy works go forth abroad ; 

so er thy face to the sky, and enter the ‘ joy of thy 
ord. 
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